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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


PROLOGUE. 
THE BLACK VILLA. 


Tue crimson light of the setting sun streamed in broad, 
slanting ‘beams across the undulating surface, the 
mounds and hollows, of Hampstead Heath. 

The day had been hot and sultry: the evening was 
brilliant, but close and stifling. No breath of air blew 
over the bleak ridges of the Heath; and in the city it 
skirted—the city over which rested a cloud of smoke 
and reek, which even sunshine could not render 
ta gasped and stifled in the heat. It 
was so hot, that very snuset, gorgeous as it was, 
seemed unwelcome; for those glowing clouds, those 
lakes of liquid light, and all the fire and glow of it, only 
ee We shall have theadon le said, as +h 
3 es) ve r,” people said, as they stood 
in knots at their open doors, and chatted lazily with 
their neighbours. 





THE FLOWER-GIRL AT THE BLACK VILLA. 


that will bring rain, and rain will temper the heat.” 

“ Who talks about heat?” said a tall, thin, sallow 
individual, as he passed one of these groups, and struck 
into the conversation. “ Delightful evening; warm and 
genial! First time i have really enjoyed myself since I 
came back to this cursed country. Rain and fog, cold 
and fog, sleet and fog, snow and fog—so it goes on. 
But this is jolly—jolly {” 

He rubbed his hands, as he repeated the worda, with 
an evident sense of intense enjoyment. 
ia emenge man this! Hotas it was, he was enveloped 
in a cloak of some foreign construction, with a heavy 
cape and a high collar; and coat, cape, and collar were 
lined with scarlet. The collar was turned up, so that 
it touched his cheek-bones, and the cape was drawn 
tightly #ound him with one hand, while with his other 
he gneped a richly-mounted Malacca cane. 

o wonder that the hci, stifled folks whom he 
addressed stared at him utterly amazed and confounded. 
It seemed impossible that any human being could talk 
as rv did, and wear such a garment as lie did, on such a 
night. 

And this one of the idlers ventured to hint. 


| “Yes: there must be a storm brewing. Well, well; 





* You must find it warmish, too, master,” he said. 
“Not at all—not at all. It’s cold to where I came 


fr itively cold. 
we shall catch the nig’ : 
The latter words were addressed to a man-servant in 
’s livery, who had loitered a few paces behind, 
ut who now came up amd respectfully touched his hat. 
The two then proceeded on their way 

* Well,” excleaed one of the 
for his greater eae» aad rolled his shirt-sleeves up to 
his arm-pite, “I don’t know how hot it may be where 
he conies from; but if it’s hotter there than here to- 
night, and he’s able to wear that cloak, he must be 


vt Must he?” interrupted a crackediand husky voice. 


“Tndeed! May be, if some folks are not so hot as 
other folke, iste hocnuns 


The wor ere uttered by » whove 
sbeeuthabhaniinen that all started and looked shinete 
t 


F 


on them a 
they had time to address a word to her, 





off, and was gone, 
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* What did she say ?” asked the wife of the man who 
had been addressed, in utter amazement. 

“It wasn’t what she gaid,” replied the man, with a 
shudder, “it waether look. I’ve heard a many talk o’ 
a fo: now I*ve Been it!” 

e 


rao his hand css his brow as he spoke, with 
a pained and terrifi@a expression, and retreated into 
the house. 

Meanwhile, the singular wearer of the cloak, with his 
liveried attendant, had pursued their way, crossed a 
corner of the Heath, and arrived in front of a little row 
of villas, each with its own garden, and all presenting 
a similar appearance, except one. The exception was 
distinguished from the fact that while the rest were of 
a uniform stone colour, this particular villa had a per- 
fectly funereal aspect. 

The walls of it were black. 

“No danger of not knowing our own house, eh, 
Nutters?” said he of the cloak, pointing to this par- 
ticular villa with his Malacca cane. “ All the rest 
white! Fools!—very well in India; but the idea of 
living in a white house here! Black makes the house 
as warm again—absorbs the sun’s rays, you know, 
Nutters—st least, you don’t know—can’t be expected to 
know ; but I tell you it does, and sucks in a little hea’ 
even out of your cursed winters. Rain and fog, col 
and fog, sleet and——hallo! Who's this?” 

They had reached the house and entered the gardén, 
as the speaker uttered this exclamation. 

The object which called it forth was one calculated 
to move to pity and commiseration in a sensitive heart. 

By the aaiiaiie lay, or rather crouched, a pal 
wasted, skeleton-like child: starvation in ite face an 
limbs, and utter destitution and neglect in the rags and 
shreds and tatters which served rather to expose than 
to conceal it. 

Startled at the opening of the gate, the poor child 
half rose, with the scared and terrified look of a hunted 
thing, and turning toward the strange wearer of the 
cloak a face beautiful in its outline as that of an angel, 
and thrusting out one withered hand, it endeavo to 
rise and s soak. 

But cioadion, added to trepidation, overcame her 
in the act. 

The wan, beautiful face sank back against the wal 
and the half-formed words died upon the blue, was 
lips in a painful gasp. 

The servant, Nutters, stepped forward, and bent over 
the insensible form. 

“ Well?” said the master. 

“ She is dying,” replied Nutters, “if she isn’t-—” 

“ Dead P” 


“No: there’s a faint pulse, Colonel,” said the 
as he pressed his red, plump fingers upon the white 
wrist hardly thicker than one of them. 

“Well; fetch water,” said the Colonel. 

“Indeed, sir, there'll scon be water enough here, 
without my fetching it,” replied Nutters, 

Large, heavy drops had alread: an and 
there was an angry redness in the t w eft no 
doubt as to the fierceness of the imp x storm. 

“True; the poor child must not be here,” said 
the Colonel, in a voice far different from that in which 
he had cursed the climate; “ but where— 

“ Where, Colonel,” interrupted a loud sonorous 
voice, “where? Upon my life, it’s too bad. Your 
indiscriminate charity subjects you to imposition, and 
brings all the vermin of society to this quarter.” 

It wae a stout, ruddy, authoritati who, leaning 
over the balustrade dividir ek Villa from its 
neighbour, thus expressed himself. 
anit Jasper,” said the Colonel, quiétlfy “10k at that 

ild. 

“T see, I seo; half hoat-whalf sham. Little ovér- 
ome we he weather. My advice is——” 

68 
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“Leave her here. There’s a smart shower coming 
on—that’ll revive her: and she'll find her way back to 
the Heath, without your troubling yourself about her.” 

“Take her in, John,” was the Colonel's only reply. 

Sir Jasper shrugged his shoulders, but said no more. 
There was a peculiar look in the eye of the Colonel, a 

tint on the cheek, a slight twitching of the lips, 
which he understood well enough. 

Ani as the drops were thickening, and the darkness 
moneritarily increased, he was about to retreat, when 
ee for the first time lighted on the face of the child, 
as Nutters bore her along. 

Why, Golonel !” he exclaimed, “ how is this ?” 

How is what ?” cried the Colonel, curtly. 

“Phis i¢ the child of that frightful hag who has 


haunted the this month past, and who is 
called” 

“ Well P” 

“The Witeh spies Bvil Bye.” 


i 
“Nay, bam vortaing I have seen it by her side, 
and : the flowers in her basket, and receiving 
from her instructions for the deceptions she was to 


on ‘ 
Bir Jasper could not resist the hint com in these 
words; and having uttered them, he did not wait 
reply, muttering something about the 
retreated into his house. 

had indeed begun in earnest, and the 


Can unwilling to follow his example. 
at ” bo said to himself, as he saw Nutters 


ge 


“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED 





bearing the unconscious child away, “she must have 
shelter antil this storm is over. I wouldn’t send a dog 
out into this rain; and as for encouraging misery and 
deception by the exercise ofa little Christian charity, 
would to Heaven that was the worst sin I had to answer 


for!” 

There was a tone of deep and indescribable melan- 
tholy in the voice of the Colonél, as he uttered these 
words; and for awhile he paced the drawing-room of 
the Black Villa absorbed in thought. 

The gathered thunder burst through the black 
heavens with a noise as if it rent them in tatters. Vivid 
flashes of blue lightning blazed and crackled through 
the air. The rain poured down as in one vast cataract. 
It was indeed a summer storm attended with every 
circumstance of grandeur and terror. The Colonel, a 
brave, fearless man, noted it only as if he was sur- 
rounded by the ordinary phenomena of nature. It 
hardly disturbed the reverie into which he had fallen. 

At length, a peal of more than usual intensity rolling 
through the heavens, arrested his attention. 

He looked up. 

One lightning-flash followed. Scaring in its bril- 







liance, bhuding im its dazzling intensity, it lit up the 
window toward h he looked, and the space beyond. 

In an i ad died away. 
ut in nt the Colonel beheld, as if in the 


ing-flash, the glowing eyesand hideous 
face of an woman. The eyes, ag he looked, met 
his with an sion in which something of softness 
mingled with scorn and contempt. 

“ Heavens! ‘tis the Witch,” he efied, “the Witch 
of the Bvil Bye!’ 

He sprang toward the casement; but even as he did 
80, the flash of light died away, and the figure had 
vanished. 

Nevertheless, he tore opem the casement and gazed 
pang ar ys The m was, to all appearance, 
empty; tho 1@ rai ing in straight, blindi 
lines otal Fle “bee familiar diac. bs 

What does this més asked the Colonel; “ there is 
some mystery here. If th@ hag was seeking her whelp, she 
would have come £6 the house for it. What if she 






was trying to ersélf that it had found a home?” 
He rang violen 
The Gntered the room. As he did 
» He 


a Small, pale, emaciated child, in 
Ghouthed golden tresses it was 

m to teeogitise the forlorn Flower-Girl 
of an h 


“Did von that—that woman to the garden P” 
demanded the Golonsl; 
* Woman! claimed Nutters, with his usual mili- 


tary salutati I saW 0 woman.” 
“*T mean ge 8 sho is called: she was heré but 


now, in the 
ii 





’ cried the servant, with genuine atiaze- 


“The 

The Colonel started, as he gazed upon the fair face 
raised toward hit. 

© That fave!” lie exclaimed ; “that expression—” 

* Pretty child, ain’t she, sir?” interrupted the servant. 

Without heeding the remark, the Colonel drew the 
child toward him, and fixed a keen, penetrating gaze 
upon its face. Theré was no fear, no mistrust on the 

rt of the child; but as he gazed, tears slowly gathered 


n het soft blue eyes. 

If it could be possible,” mui 
aed “if saying but Charice had given to these 
7 res that turn, that look! But itis a fancy, a delusion 


the little hand he had grasped, the Colonel 
rose abruptly, 
the mother of this child,” he said, 


mer But 1 0d e looked at } ith eyes. 
ut, w ooked at her with my own 
Ah, what is this 

ower-Girl, sir,” said the servant, 


“This w 


* At once—mark mé—at once.” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“She must be hereabout; the tent of the tribe is on 
the Heath; there can be no difficulty in restoring 
this child to her natural protector. Go!” 

At this word the child rushed forward, and threw 
herself at the feet of the Colonel; Wut the emotion 
which had prompted the act did not permit her to 
8 She could only clasp her hands, and gaze on 
him with streaming eyes. 

The cheek of the Colonel grew deadly pale, as he 
encountered that upturned face. Some powerful emo- 
tion agitated him. 

“ How like! how like!” he muttered. 

Then, with an effort, he strode toward thé window 
and with foreed calmness repeated the order he had 

ven. 

“Go! he cried. 

The servant obeyed. He took the hand of the child, 
and motioning her to silence, left the room. ts 

Two hours elapsed before John Nutters again entered 
the apartment. 

He found his master seated before a huge fire, which 
he had himself lighted, the materials being kept in 
readiness in that house at all seasons of the year. The 
er x! of ~ ye 3 startled him ts a Coop sO 

“Well?” he said, turning sharply round, “ you 
found the mother ?” 
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the Colonel to jas 





“ ? 


No, § ir,’ 
“Indeed! Had she not returned to the tent ; 

“The tent itsélf was goue.” 

¢ Gone! aj 

“ Yes as I heard, the tribe left this morhipg; and 
the Witch-——” 

* Ah! the mother of the child?” 

** She led the way—alone!” 

The Colonel gave an incredulous stare. 

“ Well,” he said, after a few moment’s reflection 
“ every exertion must be made to discover this desi 


ing woman and unnatural mother. Meanwhile, for tix 





sake of ~. Well, well; no matter why. Let th 
child have shelter here.” 
OHAPTER I. 


TEN YEARS AFTEL 


Tat sweet period of the year had come, when ‘ 
bright days of Spring melt imperceptibly into those «i 
Summer. 

The days were filled with sunshine, and even t! 
nights were warm and balmy, and glowed in the light ; | 
innumerable stars. 

And the.eveni 

How soft, how balmy, how glorious they were! Hye: 
in the streets, they had a pleasant, soothing influence ; 
and away in the country—even so much of country as 

pstead represents—they were delicious. 

Tt was little wonder, therefore, that on one such 
evening a young girl, fair and delicate as the season 
itself, should have lingered in the little garden in which 
she had been walking, even after the shadows had 
begun to darken around her. 

fh that garden she was assuredly the brightest flower. 
Nothing could exceed the exquisite loveliness of the 
fair face around which thick golden-hued tresses fell in 
a tumbled mass. Het eyes were of a heavenly blue, 
and their expression was Treightened by the long lashes 
which, in strong but beautiful contrast, were almost 
black in colour. Every feature of the face was perfect, 
and was shown to the utmost oceeetnge from the 
almost transparent texture of the skin. Nor did the 
charm of this fair being consist only in beauty of face; 
elegance of figure, and refinement and grace of manner, 
were not wanting to complete the attraction. She was 
still young, upon the very verge of womanhood; but in 
the spring-tide of her beauty there was the promise of 
a summer, in the abounding splendour of which no 
element would be wanting. 

And yet upon the face of this fair girl there was an 
expression painful to witness. It was an expression of 
care, if not of suffering: 

It was evident, too, she was ill at ease. 

At every few steps,as she paced to and fro, she would 
pause and listen; sometimes at the slightest sound, 
even at the rustle of a falling leaf, she would start, and 
the colour would die out from her cheek. Then she 
would fix her eyes in one particular direction, where 
the garden wall was low, anda light open railing sur- 
mounted it; or gl found in evident terror, as if 
fearful of being intruded on. 

Oneé slie pressed her hand to her brow as if in deep 
ed n8 if about to leave the garden; but 







ye! niust not go. This was the 





d Ghese words when a peculiar 
was a low, hissing noise, suc): 
e emits before it springs. 


girl looked up with a sed cry. 
oft, darling, soft!” said a voicé in a hissing whisper. 
nt the girl paused as if unable to move. 


ution, she bent her eyes upon the 


It seemed as if some strong magnetic influence was 
upon her—as if she was under the éffect of a spell, 
which she was utterly powerless to resist. 

Yetin the gathering shades of evening there was only 
visible through the open railings, partly shaded by tii« 
intercepting boughs, the face of ap aged, withered crone, 

ering from beneath a hooded cloak.| And! the fate 
itself was almost invisible in the gloom thrown aroun: 
it; the eyes alone were visible, and constituted th- 
epaien to which the young girl surrendered Lei 
self. 

Marvellous eyes! 

Cold, stony, snake-like in their glitter; wicked, 
cruel, and remorseless in their e ion. 

Well might men believe that they exercised an evil 
influence on those whose path they crossed. 

This young and innocent girl involuntarily felt jt, 

“Ah, my child! my beautiful, my dutiful ehild!” 
cried the hag, in a low voice; “it gladdens my poor 
heart to see you once again.” 

She put her brown, claw-like hands through the 
railings, and snatching those of the girl, held them ina 


firm > 
ys Mot er!” cried the girl. 


Tt was the only word which she could force from her 
trembling lips. 


* Ah! you're not glad, you’re not pleased to see me,” 
said the other, reproachfully. ‘“ With your fine honse 
and your fine friends, your heart’s clean gone from your 
poor old starving mother.” 














and 
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“Don't say it,’ cried the girl; “don’t say it! 
Perhaps I am very wicked; but I try, indeed I try to 
love you as your child, mother.” 

“The woman smile 

“ Ah,” she said, “it’s nature; the bird taken from 
the nest forgets its rearing mother. But it was for 
your good, child; it was because zee Seve so tender, 
and delicate, and beautiful, that I placed ye with them 


as could make a lady of ye. It’s for a mother to | never have peace again, waking or sleeping, if I stole it 

part with her own child; but it’s harder to come back | from him.” , te 

and find its heart gone from her—clean goxie; clean} “Violet!” eried the hag, with an excitement she 

gone”, : pay could not repress, 1 must have it—I will have it! 
“No, no,” cried the girl, sob bitterly, as the hag | Though you are my hter, as I proved to you when 

suffi her to withdraw her 3 “I will be all to| I saw youghat winter might, and told you of the mark 


yon that a daughter can be, and soon—soon I shall 


% 








| to love you.” 
1S she spoke, a shudder passed over her slender 
one nk Ong dasling she said, « 

are own ” she precious 

panes Aa day—some day—but ac wae for 

2 old sabe can anys whee Ha nave her 

a soy thoy are hard to bear—hard to 

beg 08 old age worse and worse—worse 

an .. But no matter; don’t think of it, child; 
don’t heed it. While yon’re happy ——” 


“Oh, mother!” in’ ; “you torture 
me with every word. How can I bear to live in luxury 


Tam your child; my place ig 
by your side! Take me from this house; take me from 
the luxuries which I can no kenge exicy with the know- 
ledge of what Iam; and let me follow you, work for 
ou, and share with you that poverty with which it has 
been the will of Heaven to bear you down.” 


a) 
at intense satisfaction wrinkled the face of 
e@- 
‘ m like my own darling,” she said; “ but no, 
I have ‘bh Re other ne for you, dear. It’s 


eno me to ur 
patron eke a of you! 


ues mention me; don’t let a whisper about me 
cross your lips. You needn’t ask me why; that’s my 
secret, which you shall some day know, darling. Onl 
keep do as I bid you, and some day all will 
be well—well with you, my child, and with your poor 
old mother.” 


There 

Only @ moment's pause, during which the old hag 
appeared to struggle with natural emotion; but in that 
moment the young girl suffered a pang of intense 


ag 
and dreaded what would follow. 

“ And now, child,” resumed the crone, with a soft, 
persuasive tone, “let us talk of something else. You 
remember what I said when I last saw you, eh? 
We what aa you got to is 

8, mother,” sgid Violet, putting her hand into 
her bosom, and dra thence a a leathern purse. 

” ah! give it me,” ont fe woman. “ Why, it’s 


very darling—very 
ndeed, indeed, it was all I could obtain,” replied 
the gel 3 “*the Colonel hasn’t given so much ——’ 
“Not given you!” Fa iaaael the woman. “Why 


haven’t i you asked 

No, said the other, weeping; “I could not ask. 
He is so good, so kind, so generous. I could not find 
it in-my heart to seem to have a wish ified.” 
_ “Fool!” hissed the crone between her teeth: then, 
in a softer bone, she added, “ You’re too meek-hearted ; 


wi don’t know the ways of the world, or how to profit 


r, rather than ask a 


. You meee yourself 
0 with 


man it r a few 'y guineas. Why, 
a it wouldn’t be a sin to yourself,” 
myself!’ repeated Vi incred) " 
my benefactor! Oh, mother! mother! You 
cannot mean it. Wh 
eh ia op child bed hag 
is own c supplied my eve: 
my every wish, Tshrink ores rhe = 
g what his bount upon me; but to ask 
more all, to be y of robbing ——” 
ahd nonsense!” Woman, a flush of 


passing over her dark features, and in 
eee ey ees 
em as is . 

body to clutch at all the good thi 4 i while 
ow 


others starve and rot, for what he cares ? 
* You don’t mean it, mother; [know yon don’t mean 
it,” said the child, with a scared tok, a you say it be- 







< 


do it?” 





cause you are angry at my not more; but indeed 
I will next time. I won’t spend a penny 
you shall have it all—all, mother.” 
!” said the woman, with of im 
to | 
place wouldn’t think twice 


ow, den “don’t take on about it. I’ sure 
I wouldn’t have asked you to do it if it would have hurt 


that your kind, good, generous | had 








So, darling, I knew you’d do it when you had the 
chance.” 


“No, mother, no!” cried Violet, faintly. “1 won't 
tell you a fals about it; I have had the chance, 
and once I the paper in my hands, but I couldn't 
take it.” 

o Couldn't had 


“Tt seemed to burn me; it seemed as if I should 


upon your side that no one knew of, only me, I won't 
are you. Dare to disobey me—dare to try to hold 

t aper from me, and I will wither ye into dust under 

the tight of the Evil Eye!” 

me!” cried the terrified girl, in- 


“Spare me! 
her bands over her eyes at these 


voluntarily 
a 4 wi 

ere was No response. 
And when she ventured, trembling and tearful, to 
look up, the hag had disap d. 
At moment the door of the house to which this 
was the Black Villa, as it was called— 
opened, and there was a sound of voices in conversation. 
above all was the sharp military tone of a tall 
sallow indi wrapped in a cloak of scarlet lining— 
he had sedulously adhered during a 


ten years. 
” Whee is she?” demanded the Colonel—for it was 
he; “ where is my my Violet ?” 
“ Here, sir,” cried the girl, in a subdued voice, and 
wey Falot, taritoe me al fright 
, Vi , you are pale, you seem fright- 
ne Nothing, cis =o ask a 
sir, nothing,” she red, casting a 
terrified 1 in the Girection in which the an Fi 


¥ ed. 
“Nothing!” cried the Colonel. ‘“ Why, you are 
trembling, ohild, in every limb. Something dreadful 
must have eurebe 

‘He could say no more, for the young girl, overcome 
with the terror and emotion she had undergone, sank 
down insensible at her benefactor’s feet. 


(To be continued in our next.) 








HEART LONGING. 


Aut thro’ the lengthened summer, 
The weary, lonely days, . 
r 


I the promised winter, 
bring her to my gazo! 
I saw the violets perish, 
As the roses bloomed in sight, 


I saw the rose decaying 
In the day’s decreasing light. 

And at last the summer’s glories 
Into shadow autumn cast; 

And I could not grieve to see it, 
For my love would come at last! 


Than the purple violet sweeter, 
And brighter than the rose, 
Was the lady of my promise, 
Was the of my repose. 
With her hand so white and clinging, 
Resting tenderly in mine, 
Laid the dear head on my bosom, 
While her eyes said “I am thine.” 
“We shall see the violets springing, 
Sweeter far than any 
bas og see next summer's roses, 
es, » love at last!” 
Mas. W. Sawyzs. 
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i ‘ or +. 
es ast breath consumma 
‘tion. ‘We have known all the passion’—we have alter- 
nated through the extremes of human bliss and woe— 


Often our ambition blinds ‘ 


ton, the Earl of Der 
Lord Chancellor; the 
the Duke of Cambri 
ceived with military 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 





THE OPENING CERRMONTAL, 
Tue International Exhibition of 1862 was opened on 
Thursday and the ceremonial, of which we present a 
graphic iMustratic m, was of the most impoging character, 
APPEARANCE OF THE BUILDING. 

Those who had seen the Exhibition eyen within » 
few days, were astonished at the appearance which it 
presented on Thursday, so great nad been the pro. 
gress made in it. It is a building quite different in 
style and materiel to that of 1851. T¢ is not, in fact, 
a Crystal Palace, but a brick and mortar building, with 
a wooden roof, and is only lit with glass, We may here 
pause to state, that it covers twenty-four and a ball 
acres. The principal front faces the Cromwell-rond, 
Brompton, and has a south aspect; its length is nearly 
1,200 feet. On the opening day, this front was gaily 
adorned with the flags of all nations. The main fea. 
tures of the interior are, a nave 800 feet long, and two 
transepts, one crossing it at each end. These transepts 
are about 400 feet in length. At the points at which 
they intersect the nave there rise the main features of 
the building—two of the largest domes in the world. 
These are 200 feet in height, and their diameter i 
much greater than that of the dome of St. Peter's, at 
Rome. The a ement of courts, galleries, &c., is 
similar to that of the Orystal Palace of 1851; but ther 
are two decided features in this structure, namely, the 
Picture Gallery, and the Annexes—the latter devoted 
chiefly to machinery. 

FACTS ABOUT THE BUILDING, 

The estimated cost of the building originally plonpel 
by Captain Fowke was £590,000, This would haw 
included a great hall, 500ft. long, 250f. wide, and 2108. 
high; but the plan was abandoned on account of the 
expense. It is stated, however, that if only the neges 
sary funds are ever available, there will be no difficulty 
in adding the hall at any time. Deprived of this 
colossal hall, which would have been more than twice 
the height of the transept of the Orystal Palace in Hyd 
Park, the building of course lest what was intended w 
its distinctive feature. 

The arrangement with the contractors was novel ani 
speculative. Messrs. Kelk and Lucas agreed to hk 
solely responsible for the execution of the works, ani 
the amount they are to receive depends upon the 
peoveeds of the exhibition. When thedloors close next 

ober, the Royal Commissioners either pay for 
“use and waste,” or they may buy the building out and 
out. The contractors are guaranteed, in any case, the 
sum of £200,000. If the total receipts of the Royal Gon. 
missioners exceed £400,000, Messrs. Kelk and Lucu 
will be paid £100,000 in addition. This is mere rental; 
but if the contractors are paid £300,000, they are bound 
to hand over the centre gcre of the great picture gal- ; 
leries to the Society of Arts, whose property it will th n 
become. Messrs. Kelk and Lucas mpy thus recaive 
£300,000, and will, also, with this exsepiin, Cispose o 
and remove all the materials, Bu nay may be 
required to se)l all their interest ip the building for 
further sum of £130,000; so that the building as it no 
stands may become the proper: of the Royal Commis 
sioners, at their option, for 430,000. 

THE VISITORS AT, THE OPENING. 

When the visitors began to arrive on Thursday, it 


was impossible to say; but the doors were 
sine he cee ae RL 
i 148 Do 
om witnessed since 1851. richness 


of the scene, was the fact of the large number of per- 
sons in military, volunteer, academic, or corporate 
costumes. To these must be added the many foreigners 
There were Greeks, Turks, Albanians, Srtoar and 
ersians, all more or less embroidered enriched ; 
rians and Highlanders, Swedes an ientals— 
men of every clime, and creed, aad cvs- 
tume. 

THE JAPANESY AMBAS8A DORE 
The Japanese Ambassadors, who 


osity. They h 
were conducted down the nave, to 
been specially set aside for them ur 
dome, in front of the The 

and almost sombre ig-colour, 
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had he alighted, than he engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with the assembled Exhibition Commissioners. 
Recent suffering betrayed itself in Lord Derby's fuce, 
but there was not a trace of it in his manner or bearing. 
The Royal Commissioners, especially the Duke of 
Cambridge and Lord Palmerston, were cheered on 
approaching the building. The suite of his Royal 
Highness comprised Colonel the Hon. James Mac- 
donald, Colonel Tyrrwhitt, Colonel Clifton, and the 
Hon. Hussey Fune Keane (Royal Engineers). Imme- 
dintely following the Royal Commissioners was a cor- 
tye, the mournful aspect of which impressed the spec- 
tutora more deeply “ its contrast with all that had 
one before. It was merely a file of carriages, drivi 
t the sume pace as all the rest; but the deep blac 
liveries of the servants, and still more the associations 
connected with the event that was being celebrated, 
struck the minds of those who looked upon them as 
forcibly as ever did the slave’s warning in the classic 
{riumphs, or the memento mori of later times. In the 
yal carriages were the Crown Prince of Prussia, and 


Prince Oscar of Sweden, with their respective suites.) 


‘The Crown Prince, who was warmly cheered, wore the 
uniform of a Prussian general, the epaulettes covered 
with erape. His Royal Highness wore the riband and 
jowels, and also the star, of the Order of the Garter. 


THE PROCESSION. 

The first feature ia the opening was a grand proces- 
sion of distinguished and official personages. This 
formed in the prineipal South Court. It was preceded 
by the trampeters of the Life Guards in their gold- 
embroidered uniforms. Then came all the persons 
connected with the building, the acting Commissioners, 
the Foreign Commissioners, the Lord Mayor and 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Prince Oscar 
of Sweden, the Crown Prince of Prussia, etc. 

The Duke of Cambridge was recognised, and as he 

mseed along was loudly cheered; and the great political 
{ iders, Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby, who on this 
occasion appeared in close conjunction, were also 
warmly received. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS. 

On a raised dais under the western dome had been 
erected a magnificent canopy, draped with Utrecht 
velvet, and cumucunall were ranged chairs of state for 
the Queen’s Commissioners—the Duke of Cambridge 
the centre, with the Prince of Prussia on his right, and 
Prince Oscar of Sweden on his left. 

When the procession bad reached the dais, and his 
Royal Highness and the other Commissioners had taken 
their seats, Earl Granville, who, and his colleagues, were 
grouped immediately in front of the dais, adyanced for- 
ward, and said :— 

“In the name of the Commissioners of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862, I have the honour to pre- 
sent to your Royal Highness, your Lordships, and Mr. 
Speaker, our humble address to Her Majesty. In it we 
respectfully offer our condolences on the irreparable loss 
which Her Majesty and the nation have sustained, and 
we express our gratitude to Her Majesty for having 
appointed your Royal Highness and your colleagues as 
lor Majesty's representatives, and we thank the Crown 
Prince of Preasia and Prinee Osear.of Swden tor their 
presence om this oceasion. In it we deseribe the rise 
und progress of the Exhibition, andthe manner ini which 
we propose to reward merit. e express our thanks 
to the Foreign and British Commissioners who have 
aided us in work, and we express a humble hope 
that this undertaking may not be unworthy to take its 
place among the periodically-reeurring exhibitions of 
the world,” 

To this address the Duke of Cambridge replied in 
fitting terme. 

The procession then moved down the north side of 


the uave to the eastern dome. 


rHE ORCHESTRA, 


Under the eastern dome had been erected a magniti- 
cent or¢hestra, and it accommodated 2,000 vocalists and 
400 musiciansey This alone was a grand sight. In the 
contre was a searlet-hung rostrum, for Mr, Costa, whence 
he could conduet the extraordinary ammy of singers and 
Hiusicians entrusted to his conmand. “Fyrom the orchestra 
ttretched towards the nave the dais, or haut pas, its lower 
degrees covered with ecarlet cloth but its summit decor- 
uted with a magnificent carpet. Drie was crowned by n 
chair of estates hn oy of richly embroidered o oo ed 
sitin, and ranged on ei side, and a ver, 
were a number of handsome fautew!s in scarlet aud d- 
ing for the reeeption of i 1 Visitors, and of her 
Majesty's Commissioners rinted to open the Exhilbi- 
tion in her name. A qu ngle of chains was placed 
before the throne, with aasamber of benohes in the rear, 
to accommodate the less divtinguished persons. 


1HE MUSICAL PART OF THE CEREMONY, 
The musical performance mew 60: d 
of a very striking and original nature. VA“ 
March,” composed expressly by the orem 
was first performed; and it was grand and\ imposing in 
the extréme. “An Ode, written by Mr. Téinyson, Poot 
Laureate, and set to music by Dr Sterndale Bennett, 
' f | . lin ly besutifal, 
tue composiuon of 


Lusily 


6“ ” 
caine “an orlyrithad barca, 


4-water beneath the overhang? 


Auber, who, next to Meyerbeer, is perhaps one of our 
greatest living composers. These compositions were the 
great attraction of the opening. ™ 


THE POET LAUREATE’S ODE. 


be ay @ thousand voices full and sw 
this wide hal! with carth’s ye 
praise th’ invisible nniversa 
Whelcte ame more in peace the nation® 
Where Science, Art, and Labour have ‘da 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 


O, silent father of our Kings to be, 
Moarn’d in thie golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, forall, we weep our thanksto thee, 


The world- ling plan was thine, 

And, lo! the laborious miles 

Of Valace; lo! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ! 

Harvest-tool and husbandry, 

Loom and wheel and engin’ry, 

Becrets of the sullen mine, 

Steel and gold, and corn and wine, 

Fabric rough, or Nee f fine, 

Sunny tokens of the Line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of wonder, out of West and East, 

Aad shapes and hues of Art divines 

All of beauty, all of use, 

That one fair planet can produce, 
Brought from under every star, 

Blown from over every main, 

And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, 
The works of peace with works of wax. 


And is the goal so far away? 
Par, how far, no man can say; 
Let us have our dream to-day. 


O ye, the wise whp think, the wise b mesmo 
From growing commerce loose her ain, 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 

To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the go 
Till cach man find his own in all 







And ruling by obeying Nature’s 
And gathering all the fruits of 
with all her flowers. 
CONCLUSION, 

The “ Hallelujah Chorus” and “ Amen,” from Handel's 
Messiah, were given at the close of the original com- 
positions. 

After the “ Amen,” the National Anthem was again 
sung; and with this the music to the religious of 
the ceremony (which was performed by the Bishop of 

don) came to a conclusion. 

The Duke of Cambri then rose, and in a loud 
voice said—‘ By command of the Queen, I now declare 
the Exhibition open.” 

The trumpets of the Life Guards saluted the an- 
nouncement with » }rolonged fanfare, and the crowd 
echoed it back with «, cheer, which was taken up and 
speedily spread from one end of the building to the 
other.. This ended the official ceremonial, and the visi- 
tors then dispersed themselves through the immense 
building. There were about 50,000 present. 





THE EXHIBITION OPEN. 
The rush to the Exhibition on Friday and Saturday 
was terrific. ‘There were, it is said, over 10,000 visitors 
on both duys. The Crown Prince of Prussia paid his 
romised visit on Saturday before the general arrivals 
, and kept Herren Augustus Altgelt and Charles 
, the acti ocr capa for the ne 
epartment, actively engaged in a survey of the ar- 
rangements in that far western locality of the Exhibi- 
tion. Prince Oscar, too, was there, and looked with 
evident pleasure on the work of the Swedish sculptor, 
Molin, in front ofthe Scandinavian courts. The 
stalwart and handsome prince is now @ lion in distin- 
guished London circles, and is even more hunted than 
the Japanese ambassadors. 

The growing beauties, artificial and natural, of the 
Horticultural Bociety’s grounds, which adjoin and form 
part of the Exhibition, made a charming addition to the 
main display. A cascade murmurs musically in the 
ear, and refreshes the eye dazzled with multifarious forms 
and colours. The compary who resorted to the terrace 
and to the noble conservatory at the further end of these 
delightful gardens were entertained with the music of 
two military bands; and the presence of the Prince of 
Prussia late in the day was an additional source of 
pleasure to those visitors who had previously missed 
the chance of seeing him. 

GREAT FEATURES IN THE BUILDING. 
of the most strikingly beautiful objects in the 
ition is the enormous porcelain fountain, which 
ogeupies the centre of the eastern dome. This is 
erected uy the Messrs. Minton, after a de: by the 


late Mr. Thomas. The fountain is in ware ; 

- ign is a; and etri a 

ure ; Geor, e on, it is 
. i rionlerly agiri and 


18 
i itidm it will, as it throws up a 
weet ; dene, am object not 
easily forgotten. Its history, too, 18 a mournful one. 
e sculptor, Mr. Thomas, had contributed this and 
another work—the Shakespeare Memorial—and, doubt- 
less, looked forward with the wenuifie pride ofan 








nye ne ene ee _ — WE. 


to the opening day. That day he was never permi 


lto see. About a fortnight before, he was somewhat 
| suddenly called to his rest. The Shakespeare Memorial 


stands in the centre of the building; it is surmounted 
By statue. of the poet, and will command 
unive ; sof? 


THE MILITARY TROPHIES. 

In the nave is the pagrioes model of Warrior, 
sent by the Thames orks Compas ea builders, 
and to right and left the Armstrong guns that aid her 
tremendous ee ; an 110-pounder ship-gun on its 

latform, and a field-gun, by the Mersey Company, 

hand cima asarifle. At iadtie of the nave wil! he 

vund a whole armoury from rmstropg gun-fic(o- 

ries, from the very tube that is* for b Srabinive 

welding of bands of iron by 63 a core,’ Mimnoceesive 
go 


strengthening breechin; one u r; a 
40-pounder gun all in so to ok 3 o fopounder 
muzzle-loader, and a breech. er Of the same calibre, 
displaying the last improvement of the double wedves, 
which close ‘the ch ind the so perfectly, 
that nothing can force their ity apart. Here 
are parts of the breeching of monster, the 


600-pounder gun, showing its concentric coils ; 
they wind together like huge serpents. Near this is a 


grim-looking of busimess-like cond:tion, but enor- 
mons power, Blakel. In that ty maho- 
case lies all the lex, yet simple, s used 

» in some so wonderfully nice 

of touch, that they will, and do, explode in the timber 
side of a ship at the ing through it, 


moment of 
being, while outside, a whole shell, and when within 
the vessel, an oded mine of mischief. Some of these 
are so exquisitely delicate in construction, 
be made to ricochet from a wave’s su ] 
yet burst at a vossel’s side,—a matter of th 
seconds of time, be it understood. Here is the Wool- 
wich trophy of guns and gun-manufactares, from those 
little she { Babs“ that so ed the Chinese, Darts 
of a 600-pounder; and a bolt of solid iron that has 
fired, and weiglis 1,000 pounds. The old-fashioned shell 
used to burst in four or five irregular pieces; here 16 a 
case showing the patiating effect of an Armstrong shell, 
which goes into a hundred fragments on “yea y 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL TREASURES, 

Up to the present time, the exhibitors of other coun- 
tries have not ¢ d their courts sufficiently for any 
description of them to be practicable; but an idea of 
the vastness of these contributions may be ered 
from the space which some of them occupy. @ ab- 
sence of the States is conspicuous; a corner of the 
south-east angle is all they fill, and that without a ban- 
ner or device. Italy, without Rome, takes ‘near! 
20,000 feet of exhibiting space; Austria, with all her 
vast domains, about 50, eet. Russia has only 14,000; 
Rome, 3,500. Little Belgium holds 48,000; Zoll- 
verein about 84,000; and France, our vali com- 
petitor, has 156,000 to display her trophies of art an@ 
industry upon. : 

The Colonial courts are equally large, and especially 
interesting. Take Canada for example. this court 
we have sword which Wolfe wore when he con- 
quered and fell upon the plains of Abraham, more than 
a century ago, and which seems still as bright and keen 
as when the hero waved it in encouragement to his 
troops on that memorable September morning of 1759. 
Another very attractive article in the court is a model 
of the siege carriages used upon the Great Western 
Railway of Canada, and which have so pleasantly cos 
and comfortable an apreerenee as to make lazy Englis 
ba long for their introduction upon our own 

nes. 
THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 

Vast features in the building are the Picture Gal- 
leries, which run the whole a of the Sroutaay "9 
long and splendid series of saloons, bright with the 
pictorial genius of all the modern world, The sourest 
of critics will find it hard to deny the merits of ample 
space and excellemt proportions to the Picture Galleries. 

‘or lighting they are perfect; and by the judicious 
breaks in their length, keeping one vast saloon as an 
effective and simple the relieved the 
tedium of pacing in front of walls ey bpre pictures 
for many hundred feet. On entering, airy beauty 
of the great saloons containing the pictures will strike 
every with igs and el are our forei 
guests less nobly lodged. F has the larger of 
a magnificent saloon, in which our allies have arranged 
some of those stupendous works in which they delight. 
The Russians are also well represented, and thousands 
of persons will now for the first time set eyes on a real 
Muscovite work. 

A POST-OFFICE LN THE BULLDING. 

The Postmaster-General has made arrangements for 
the establishment of a post-office, including a money- 
order office and a “ poste-restante,” in the Exhibition ; 
and the office will open during the hours that the 
Exhibition is open to the public. Letters addressed to 


From | exhibitors and other persons employed in the exhibition 


building will be delivered at their respective stalls five 
times a day, and letters will be collected from the office 
at 10 a.m., 12 noon, 1 p.m., 3 p.m., 4.45 p.m., and finally 
after the closing of the Exhibition at night. Letters 
intended “‘to be called for” at the Exhibition Post- 
Offige ‘must be addyegep, “* Poste Restante,’ Inter- 
| national Exhibition, London, W.” 
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MATRIMONY. 
MAN has no busivess to-marrytill he can keep a wife, 
the common cry. It forgets that man)is a bemg 

earfully and wonderfully made—no machine, but a 

lyre, responsive to the breath of every ing pas- 

jon—now feveggd with pleasure, now toiling for gold, 
ow seeking to build up a lofty fhme, It forgets that 
tis only home and home feeling that keep aman right ; 
at withont them, man is but a poor thing; that 
ithout. them, the wealth of California were of little 
vail. It forgets that man does not live by bread alone. 
ur fathers married young, and got on. Why? Be- 
ause the wife preserved them fon the temptations 

f life; because she assisted them to bear the burden 

nd fight the battles of the world; because she stood 

y her husband’s side as a helpmeet—bone of his bone, 

esh of his flesh—soothing with her sympathy each 

orrow of his soul, and aiding with her divine love 
ach upward aim. If is not good for man to be alone. 
an now tries to be alone, and what has been the result ? 
as the world gained in huppiness or morality? I trow 
ot. Fathers and mothers learn to their cost—their bit- 
er cost—I am right. ‘The innumerable youths wrecked 

n our great cities teach all this melancholy fact, 

In spite of the hard, matter-of-fact, money-making 
ropensities of the age, will it not be confessed that 
he union of man and woman as husband and wife is 
he greatest earthly need, and is followed as its result 
y the greatest earthly good? Unhappy marriages 
here may be, but such are not the rule, and I know 
ot why the legislature should not give easier relief in 
uch cases than it does, Matrimony is a step nature 
ictates—it is a step nattire requires; and “ nature 
ever did betray the soul that loved her.” It gives 
jhe young man—just as he is entering into life—just 

he comes to independence and man’s estate—just 

the crisis of his being is to be solved, and it is to be 
een whether he decide with the good and the great 
nd the true, or whether he sink and be lost for ever— 
allast. You cannot war with nature; or if you do you 

il. Under the kindly influence of Love the heart and 
ife grow. Refuse to own its passion, and you are 
oor indeed. No worldly fame, no external phantom, 
0 outward circumstance, can compensate. It vives 
an an anchor for his heart—something pure and 

utifal for which to labour and live; and the woman 
what “a purple light” it sheds upon her pal It 
makes life for her no day-dream, no idle hour, no 
inted shadow, no passing show—but something real, 
rnest, worthy of her heart and head. But we are 
owards, and dare not think so. We lack grace. We 
re of little faith; our inward eye is dim and dark. 

The superficial prate against the evil of early mar- 

iages. The idlledn fine young lady will not marry 

ill she can do the thing in style ; the modern fine young 

tleman will not do it till he can marry an heiress. 
he world sanctions them, and what are the results. 

The girl degenerates into an old maid, and the youth a 

nan about town. She, fretful, nervous, fanciful, a 

orment to all around her; he, a sceptic in all virtue, a 

orrupter of the youth of both sexes, a curse in what- 

jever omestic. circle he penetrates. It may turn out 
worse. She may be deceived and betrayed; he may 
deceive and betray. She may die of broken heart; he 
of premature decay. The chances are, the man will 
run from one folly to another, associate with the wicked 
nd depraved, bring disgrace and ruin on himself and 

ll around ; and, with a blasted character and constitu- 
tion, sink into an early grave. If our lives:were in con- 
pformity with nature’s law, our great cities would not 
be the scenes of temptation which they are. A young 
man gives way to them because he says he can’t marry ; 
and he can’t marry because he has been taught ft 
worldly fathers and mothers to believe a lie. As a 
fact, the married men get on the best in life. As a 
fret, the man who will not marry because he cannot 
ford it, generally spends more money in vicious indul- 
cenees than a wife would cost him, Old Franklin 
knew this, hence his advocacy of early marriages. 
|,ook ab all our great men, they have married young; 
ud they not done so—had they been men about town, 
distracted by every passing fancy—they would never 
lave been great men at all. Wordsworth had only a 
undred a year when he got married; Lord Eldon was 
so poor that he used to go to Clare Market to buy 
sprats for supper; Coleridge and Southey, I suppose 
liad no income at al!; I question whether Luther ha 
fifty pounds a year. Had they listened to society, they 
would never have committed the improdence of marry- 
ing; but they married, had happy homes, had all thé 
stimulus thereof, and became names of honour and 
renown. But we blast humanity in its very dawn. 
Father, you teach your son prudence! You do nothing 
ofthe kind. He forms improvident connections, which 
are worse than improvident marriages. He runs to 
Cremorne, You may find him night after night in the 
Argyle. He is already ruined for life. He might have 
done the State good service—he might have been an 
honour to you arid his age—had he married young. 
You, with your wretched worldly wisdom, taught him 
to avoid that stare; and now ho is biasé, hollow, false, 
without a single generous sentiment, without a single 
manly aim, with no faith in man or woman, with 
“* No God, no heaven, in the wide void ;” 


Ouly fitted for a life the issue of which shall be death, 
‘and a world of utter shame and cant, E 

















OF ENTERTAINING LITERATURE 





HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
THE MOTITER OF NAPOLEON III, 


TuE mothers of great men have always exercised a 

werful influence over them; and few have been more 
indebted to maternal influence than the present Eim- 
peror of the French. 

Hortense was a heroine graced by circumstanees and 
conditions as romantic as any book of faery or romemt 
of chivalry could match. What « scene, for instanve, 
was that which she passed through while yet in the 
arms of the Empress Josephine, an infint, during the 
insurrection of the negroes in Martinique — 

THE MIDNIGHT ATTACK, 

One night, Josephine was awakened by the lurid 
light of fames, which had already penetrated into her 
bedroom. With a cry of despair she left her. couch, and 
seizing Hortense, who was peacefully sleeping in her 
little bed, she hurried out of the burnitig house, and 
forced her way with a mother’s desperate courage 
through the crowd of fighting soldiers and negroes that 
filled the yard. Dressed only in a thin night-robe, she 
sped to the port, where the captain of a vessel, just 
entering his boat to return on board his ship, caught 
sight of the young woman with her infant clasped to 
her bosom, as she sank down exhausted hy fear and 
exerlion on the beach. Moved by compassion, he 
hastened to assist her, and lifting bot! mother and 
child from the ground, he conlal thenr to his boat, 
which immediately quitted the land, and conveyed its 
fuir burden on board the merchantman, When the 
mother had performed her duty, her feelings as a 
woman were aroused, and she looked fearfully and 
bashfully around her, Only. half-dressed in a light, 
fluttering night-dress, with no other covering for her 
neck and bosom than her long floating hair afforded, she 
felt that she was attracting upon herself the envious 
looks of the crew and passengers. Some ladies who 
happened to be aboard kindly supplied her wants; and 
scarcely was her toilette finished ere Josephine de. 
manded to be taken back to the shore, in order to 
inquire after the fate of her mother. 

THE MOTHER'S INTRIGUE. 

Bonaparte loved Josephine as the Vicomte de Bean- 
harnais had loved her; and she both loved and ad- 
mired him, and behaved much as she had done towards 
her first husband. Neither of her husbands felt sure of 
her conduct in their absence, and both of them had a 

ood deal to forgive. Hortense was deeply attached to 
uroc, Bonaparte’s aide-de-camp, and Duroe was in 
love with her. Josephine showed herself cruel and 
selfish ; and whatever sin or unhappiness marked the 
remainder of her daughter’s life, it les at her mother’s 
door. Bonaparte would have consented to his step- 
daughter’s marriage; but Josephine, who wanted to 
have an ally in her husband’s family, wished her to 
marry Louis Bonaparte. Her intrigue was successful. 
She separated the lovers, and married her daughter as 
she desired. The young couple detested each other, 
and their dislike grew deeper and more deadly every 
day: it was something more than a common dislike. 
Josephine did not reap any fruit from her scheming, 
and Louis, who had always been well-disposed towards 
her, now hated her for being the cause of his marriage. 
DYING IN GOOD TASTE. 

After an illness that apparently lasted but two days— 
but after a slow agony of years — Josephine died. 
Josephine, dead, was once more an empress. She lay 
in state, and thousands went to see her; aud the 
Royalists of the Faubourg St.Germain, whom as emi- 
grants she lad assisted when she was in power, now 
came to pay their last respects to their benefactress. 
‘What ar interesting woman that incomparable Jose- 
phine was!’ said Madame du Cayla. ‘ Whaé fine tact, 
what kindness and moderation she possessed! Her 
very dying, just now, is a proof of her good taste!’ 

CHARACTER OF THE EMPEROR'S MOTHER, 

Whatever may have heen the faults of Hortense, 
she had been brought up in such a school of morals, 
that her very perceptions of right and wrong had been 
confused. She had a fine nature and noble instincts; 
she was cruelly tried, not by adverse fortune alone, but 
she had no home affections to stay her heart, no true 
friend ; but flatterers in crowds during her prosperity, 
and fearful calumnics which made themselves heard 
through the chorus of adulation,—calumnies the mere 
utterance of which was a blight. Except those who 
love to believe in everything that has a dash of crimi- 
nality, no one really supposes that there was a founda- 
tion for the assertion that Bonaparte felt for Hortense, 
except as a man may feel for the daughter of his wife 
and the wife of his brother; nevertheless, it is one of 
those accusations which leave a stain behind, that_no 
explanation or contradiction can ever efface. ne effect. 
of such a calumny on Hortense must have worked hor 
evil and bitterness. Nothing can be conceived more 
desolate and unfriended than Hortense, y pnd 
beautiful, and ‘set in the slippery places’ of a brilliant 
court. In 1837 Hortense died 


THE EXECUTIONER IN ALGERIA, 

Every day, morning and evebing, I sec a Moor pass 
along the street; his features beam with kindness 
and serenity, A sword, or rather a long yataghan, 


AND USEFUL INFORMATION ? 





is slung in his girdle; all the Arabs salute him with 
respect, and press fheWard to Kies hiv band. This n 
is a chaouch or executioner—an considered 
heaneurable in,thig country, that the person invert. 
with it is regarded asa special favouvite of Heaven, 
intrusted with the care of facilitating the path of the 
true believer from this lower world to h| seventh 
héaven of, Mohammed.—A Residence in Algeria, by 
Madame Prius. 
A PARAGRAPH MATRIMONIAL. 

Choosing a wife is a perilons piece of business, A 
wife should be selected on the same principles as a 
calico gown. Bright colours and gay patterns are pot 
always the best. econoamy. Nothing like the suns and 
showers of matrimony to bleach out deceptive externals ! 
Dou’t choose the treasure by ight, or in a _parlow 
sitfing. Broad daylight is the best time. oat in 
mind, sir, that the article once bargained for, you cunt 
exchange it if it don’t suit. If you buy a watch, and i: 
don’t run as yon expected, you can send it to a jeweller 
to be repaired; in the case of a wife, once paired, you 
ean’t re-pair. She may ran in the wrong dire stion 
very well, sir: all that is left for you is to rua afl 
her, and an interesting cliace you will probably find } 
If you get a goed wife, you will be thé happiest fell. 
alive ; 1f you get a bad one, you may as _ sell your 
self for two-and-sixpence at once! Just as well to con 
sider all these things beforehand, young man.—/ 
Illustrated 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NAMES, 

You will often be able to glean knowledge from the 
names of things. What a record of inventions is pre- 
served in the names which so many articles bear of the 
place from which they first came, or the person by 
whom they were first invented! The “magnet” has its 
name from. Magnesia. The “bayonet” tells us that it 
was first made at Bayonne; “ worsted” that it was first 
spun at a village of the same name in the neighbour- 
hood of Norwich; “ cambrics” that they reached us 
from Cambray ; “ damask” from Damascus; the “ dam.- 
son” also is the “damascene” or Damascus plum; 
“dimity” from Damiectta; “ cordwain” or “ cordovan”’ 
from Cordova; “currants” from Corinth; “ indigo” 
(indicum) from India; “ agates’’ from a Sicilion river, 
Achates; “jalap” from Xalapa, a town in Mexico ; 
“parchment” from Bergamum; the “ guinea,” that it 
was originally coined (in the year 1633) of gold from the 
African coast, so called; ‘ camlet” that it was woven, 
at least in part, of camel’s hair, Theo fashion of the 
cravat was borrowed from the Croats, vr “ Orobats,” na 
they used in the sixteenth century to he called Such 
has been the manufacturing, process of England, that we 
now send our ealicoes and muslins to India and tho 
East; yet the words give standing wituess that we once 
imported them thence, for “ealico” is from Culicut and 
“muslin” from Maussul, @ city in Asiatic Turkey. 
“Ermine” is the spoil of the Armenian rat.—TZrench’s 
Study of Words. 

THE FOOD OF YOUNG CHILDREN, 

The food of young children should be simple and-an- 
exciting, because their nervous and circulatory systems 
are readily irritated; but it should be nourishing and 
abundant. During the period of growth the demand 
for nozrishment is very great, both from the supply ro- 

uired for the additions tothe growing frame, 4 from 
the reat physical activity for which all healthy cbild- 
ren ae so strong an inclination. It is not tree, as is 
often asserted, that most children are overfed. Children 
can scarcely be restricted in food without loss, provided 
it is judiciously chosen, and their exercise is sufficient; 
and it is to errors in these two respects that those evils 
are usually due which are wrongly ascribed to over-feed- 
ing. Many children suffer from being brought up under 
the mistaken idea that an invalid diet, so to speak, is 
the most desirable one for them; and, at the very tine 
when they are most in need of abundant and noarinl- 
ing food, it is doled out to them in limited quantity, 
and still mach more often in deficient quality, I have 
met with inany families where the children were on! 
allowed to have meat two or three times a week, oui! 
lived principally upon bread, rice, sago, puddings, aud 
similar food—4 16 fact bei saudateed thad such si 
ticles contain, im a large es but a small proportion 
of those compounds which go to the repairing ond 
adding to of the most important tissues of the bod 
Such food is of course valuable when taken in eons): 
nation with the more nourishing kinds, because it ©; 
phes that bulk or quantity which is essential to hewith) 
digestion ; but an exclusive diet of it, thongh it muy be 
very suitable to the Brahmins of an Indian climete, i 
wholly inadequate to supply the needs of the active, 
growing frames of Englis dhildren. Its results 1 have 
ever found to be the same. If the children are able to 
resist the attacks of disease, they grow up to be small, 

ny, feeble men and women. There is another form 
in which children are very often insufliciently fed 

namely, when they are allowed to eat at ang tithe, and 
almost any food which inclination or fancy may 
direet. Their appetite for proper and naturmd toed is 
thus perverted, and their stomachs are loaded with 
what, so far from being aseful, is positively destrictive. 
It would be well if parents woke recollert, that it j 
not Wliat is ealey merely, but what is digedes and Pa 

ato 

’ 


milated, that supports life and growth, and 


may easily be starved without ever fi 
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TWICE A WEEK” 

“Twict 4 Waxx"’ is an experiment in English literature. 
To the reading public of this country is now, for the first 
time, offered an advantage long enjoyed by the French and 
American public—Two Numpurs ov aw ItLvstratep JovnwaL 
OF THE HIGHEST CLass YOR Ons Panny ren Warx ! 

In “Twice a Weex” will be preserved every feature 
which can recommend a periodical to public favour. Origi- 
nal Works of Fiction, by the most able writers, illustrated 
by “ Phiz”’ (the Hogarth of our day) and other artists; arti- 
cles upon the IwrzryationwaL Exurerrion, and every current 
topic of interest; Tales, Poems, Essays, &c., of the highest 
class, with general information upon every subject interest- 
ing to mankind, will render “ Twioz a Weex” the best, as 
well as the cheapest, Illustrated London Journal ever pub- 
lished, 

No portion of the space will be occupied by advertisements 
or answers to correspondents (which are generally of an in- 
dividual interest), but the whole Eight pages will be devoted 
to the entertainment and instruction of our readers, 





CURRENT GOSSIP 

Anovut £200 has been subscribed to defray the expenses of 
the revival of the Lady Godiva procession at Coventry. 

Tar Princess Alice completed her nineteenth year on 
April 26. Her articles of alliance with Prince Louis of Hesse 
Darmstadt have been duly agreed upon, and the marriage 
is announced to take place shortly. 

The Dublin Corporation has passed a resolution thanking 
Mr. George Peabody for his with of £160,000 to the r of 
London, and expressing regret that it has not the legal power 
to confer the freedom of the city upon him. 

Da. Beevnanv, whose trial in connection with the Orsini 
plot against the life of Napoleon III. created so much interest 
some time ago, has been placed in Wandsworth Lunatic Asy- 
lum, he having recently exhibited serious aberration of mind. 

Deatnu AcceLexaten BY Heres.—A coroner’s jury sat on 
Saturday to inquire into the cause of death of Elizabeth 
Taylor, aged forty-five years, who, it was alleged, had died 
from the administration of a quack medicine prescribed by a 
herbalist; and, after hearing evidence, returned the follow- 
ing verdict :— That the deceased (Elizabeth Taylor) died 
from disease of the heart, accelerated by the use of lobelia 
powders, sold to her by a herbalist unknown,”’ 

Tae JAPANESE ON CRINOLINE,—It appears, that nothing has 
astonished the Japanese ambassadors but the gentler sex in 
Paris. They consider them excessively ugly, and their dress 
an abomination. They said that they had heard of the Hot- 
tentot Venus, and her singular conformation ; but they think 
she could not have appeared so monstrous as do the ladies 
with their exagyeration of crinoline. 

A REMARKABLE transaction took place the other day in a 
village in the west of England, man of large fortune 
died, and directed in his will that his horse should be capa- 
risoned and led to his grave, and there shot and buried with 
him, that he might be ready to “‘ mount at the resurrection, 
and start to advantage.’ This was actually performed. 

Catvonines.—The production of crinoline is going on at a 
flourishing rate in Sheffield. One firm alone sends out no leas 
than twenty tons weekly of the delicate material, while the 
total weekly ‘‘make’’ of the cutlery capital amounts to no 
leas than 160 tons. This rate of manufacture has been main- 
tained throughout the whole of the past winter, and pro- 
mises to increase as the summer advances, Already enough 
crinoline has been manufactured at Sheffield to encircle the 
globe again and again. 

Tax Peirce oy Waces uv tas Tome oy Anuanam.—The 
Prince and suite, at Hebron, obtained permission to visit the 
Cave of Machpelah, Abraham's burial-place. They are the 
firet Christians who have been allowed to enter it since the 
Crusades, nearly seven hundred years ago. Dr. Stanley says, 
everything is kept in the most beautiful order, and nothing 
could be more satisfactory than the state in which the tombs 
are preserved, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Sarah, Re- 
becea, and Leah, are buried there. ‘Two of the Sheiks were 
inclined to give annoyance, and show their animosity at 
Christians being allowed to enter the cave. ‘he Governor 
of Hebron, however, had them turned out, or rather, he 
escorted them out himself, and the remainder were very 
aye pe | to the Prince. 

Ava.ina.—This month is the saturnalia of flyfishers. At 
the latter end of it, the celebrated green drake, or Mayfly 
par excellence, makes its appearance, and swarms the air on 
many rivers. With the blow line and live fly, which is 
hardly legitimate fishing, thousands of fine trout are yearly 
taken: but the artificial fly fisherman need not altogether 
despair; let him fish with a good imitation of the green 
drake, with well-spread wings, and fishing with the dry fly 
before the rise comes on, and for an hour when it first comes 
on, in the morning, and he may catch fish. He may also do 
something late in the evening, after the heavy rise is over. 
During the day, if the rise be not very heavy, he may take 
filah with other flies, as the alder and the sedge fly, the Fran- 
cis, &c., which will kill from this time to the end of the 
season in almost any stream, if fairly suited and dressed to 
it. Balmon are new getting sluggish and red, having been 
some time in the fresh water. The coarse fish are all 
still spawning, or about it. 

Tax Posetson-Stamr Excuaner.—lIt is well known thata 
mania has prevailed for a long time past for the collection of 
postage-stamps, For what purpose the stamps are thus ac- 
tively sought after, no one seems to know; but it has been 
said in some quarters that the possession of a large number 
will procure the admission of children into some charitable 
institutions, while in others it is asserted, albeit with an air 
of great mystery, that they will enable the holder to become 
the owner of @ valuable gold watch, to be awarded some- 
where by somebody. Without pretending to indorse in the 
slightest degree either statement, we may mention that the 
mania has been increased in such a degree, as to lead to the 
formation of @ postage-stamp exchange, the locality being 
Change-alley, leading out of Birchin-lane. There, every 
evening, about fifty boys, and some men, too, may be seen 
industriously exchanging old disfigured stamps, most of 
which are carefully fastened in books. The earnestness and 
nssiduity with which the trade is carried on is remarkable, 
and © qeanees pacsing & ata loss to understand the mean- 
ing of it all 





THE JESTER 

“T’ particularly uneasy on this point,” as the fly said 
when the boy stuck him on the end of a needle. 

It is no misfortune for a nice young woman to lose her 

name, if a nice young man gives her a better. 

“Wert, George, how do you find your profession ?” asked 
a friend of a young lawyer.—‘“‘ Alas! sir, I find my profes- 
sion better than my practice !’’ 

“Tat was very greedy of you, Tommy, to eat your little 
sister’s share of cake.’’—*‘ You told me, ma, I was always to 
take her part!’’ said Tommy. 

“ Now, mind you,” whispered a servant 
bour, “I don’t say as how missus drinks ; 
and I, the decanter don’t keep full all day.’’ 

Jowzs had been on a champagne party, and returned home 
at alate hour. He had hardly got into the house when the 
clock struck four. “‘ One—one—one—one,” hiccup, Jones. 
“Tsay, Mrs. Jones, this clock is out of order; it has struck 
one four times.” 

Dx. Mazom declares that the best cure for hysterics is to 
Cohee the servant-girl, In his opinion there is nothing 
like “flying around,”’ to keep the nervous system from 
pe ange Bag Some people think they want a phy- 
sician, when, in point of fact, they only need a scrubbing- 


A captany, one of the old school, being at a ball, had been 
accepted by a beautiful partner, a lady of rank, who, in the 
most deli manner possible, hinted to him the propriety 
of putting on a pair of gloves. ‘‘Oh,”’ was the elegant reply, 
“never mind me, ma’am ; I shall wash my hands when I've 
done dancing !”’ 

“TI supposs,” said a quack, while feeling the pulse of a 
patient who had reluctantly submitted to solicit his advice— 

‘I suppose you think me a bit of a humbug?”’—-‘‘Sir,” 
vely replied the sick man, “I was not aware until now 
you could so readily discover a man’s thoughts by feel- 

his pulse !’’ 


irl to her neigh- 
ut, between you 


SCHOOL MA’aM, in one of our district schools, was examin- 
ing a class in ere: ‘Spell and define flowret,” 
said she. ‘‘ F-l-o-w-r-e-t, flowret, a little flower,’’ went off 
tow-head, in a perfectstreak. ‘‘ Wavelet,” ‘‘ W-a-v-e-l-e-t, 
wavelet, a little wave,”” was the prompt reply. “Bullet.” 
**B-u-l-l-e-t, bullet, a little bull,”” shouted urchin number 
three, who was innocence nified. 

A sHor was broken open one night, but, strange to say, 
nothing was carried off. The proprietor was making his brag 
of it, at the same time expressinghis surprise at losing 
nothing. ‘Not at all surprising,’’ said his neighbour ; “the 
robbers es a lamp, didn’t they?”—‘ Yes,” was the 
reply. ‘“‘ Well,’’ continued the neighbour, “ they found your 
goods were marked so high, they couldn’t afford to take 
em ” 


Loeic.—" Dad,” said a hopeful sprig, ‘‘ how many fowls 
are there on that table ?’’—* y,’”’ said the old gentleman, 
as he looked complacently on a pair of finely-roasted chickens 
that were smoking on the dinner-table ; ‘‘ why, my son, there 
are two.” “Two!” replied young smartness; ‘‘ there are 
three, sir, and I’N prove it.”” ‘‘ Three?’’ replied the old gen- 
tleman, who was a plain matter-of-fact man, and understood 
things as he saw them; “I'd like to have you prove that.” 
—‘* Easily done, sir, easily done! Ain’t that one?” laying 
his knife upon the first.—** Yes, that’s certain,’’ said his dad. 
‘And ain’t that two?’ pointing to the second; ‘‘ and don’t 
one and two added together make three ?’’—* Really,’ said 
the father, turning to the old lady, who was listening in 
astonishment at the immense learning of her son; “ really, 
wife, this boy is a genius, and deserves to be encouraged for 
it. Here, old lady, do you take one fowl, and I'll take the 
second, and John may have the third for his learning!" 


———— 


RELICS OF THE PAST 


Racer researches into the Chinese annals find reference 
toa drought which prevailed in that country in the year 
1764, 3.c., about the time fixed by chronologists for the 
famine in Egypt, as mentioned in the Bible. 

CuniosiT1x8 OF SHoxs.—Formerly in France a great foot 
was much esteemed, and the length of the shoe in the 
fourteenth century was a mark of distinction. The shoes of 
a prince were two feet and a half long; those of a baron two 
feet ; thiose of a knight eighteen inches long; from whence 
the expression ‘‘ J/ est sur wn grand pied dans le monde,” he is 
up in the world by his great feet. 

Bautoons 1x Aumy Onsenvations.—The first trial made of 
balloons to asce' the movements of an enemy took 

lace at the battle at Fleurus, in 1794. It enabled General 
Jourdan to ascertain the weak side of the Austrian position. 
In consequence of the success obtained at this battle, four 
companies of aeronauts were organised, and finally an 
entire battalion. Bonapare took with him to Egypt two 
companies of aeronauts and several balloons, but they ren- 
dered no service, and were subsequently disbanded. 

ROYAL FUNERALS AND TOMBS. 

In a vault under St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor, are 
interred Henry the Eighth, his Queen, Jane Scymour, 
Charles the First, and a daughter of Queen Anne. 

Some Elizabeth was buried at Westminster, on the 28th 
of April, 1603. “ At which time (says Stowe) that citie was 
surcharged with multitudes of all sorts of people in their 
streets, houses, windows, leads, aad gutters, that came to 
see the obsequies; and when they beheld her statue or 

lying upon the coffin, set forth in royal robes, having 
@ crown the head thereof, and a ball and sceptre in 
either there was such a general! syghing, groaning, 
weeping, as the like hath not beene seene or knowne in the 
memories of man, neyther doth ony historie mention any 
ie, time, or state, to make the like lamentation for the 

of their soverayne.”” This funeral cost £17,428. 

On the 13th of March, 1789, the workmen employed in 
repai the chapel discovered the vault of King Edward IV. 
The body. inclosed in a leaden and wooden coffin, mea- 
sured six feet three inches in length, and appeared reduced 
to a skeleton. The bottom of the coffin was covered with a 
muddy liquor, about three inches deep, of a strong saline 
taste, Near this was found a wooden coffin, supposed to 
have contained the body of his queen, who died about three 
years after the king, in confinement in Bermondsey Abbey, 
and is su to have been seoretly interred. On the 
vault were inscribed, in resembling 
those of the tim “Edward IV.,”’ with several names, 

robably those of workmen employed at the funeral. 
The tomb of the king is fronted with touchstone; over it is 
gbait pee of steel, said to have been 
the work of Quintin ys. 





HOME HINTS 
How to Maxs Lemwowaps.—One of the best methods of 


making lemonade is to @ syrup of sugar and water 
over a clear fire, chiming i quite 


r lean ; to this add the 
juice of any number of lemons, ac ingto the quantity 
you wish to make; also some of the rinds. 

To Crzan Barrawnia Metat.—Rub the article with a piece 
of flannel moistened with sweet oil; then apply a little 
pounded rottenstone or polishing-paste with the finger till 


the polish is produced; then wash the article with soap and 
hot water, and when dry, rub with soft wash-leather and a 
little fine whiting. 


_To Remove Frecxies.—One ounce of bitter almonds, one 
ditto of barley flour; mix with a sufficient quantity of honey 
to make the whole into a smooth paste, with which the face, 
more particularly where the freckles are visible, is to be 
anointed at night, and the paste washed off in the morning. 
ee Cevs, the skin will be prepared for a chemical 
remedy. 

Curg ror tue Toornacus.—The following is an American 
remedy :—‘‘ My dear friend,” or H., “I can cure your 
toothache in ten minutes.”—‘‘ How ?—how?” I inquired ; 
“do it in pity.” “Instantly,” said he, “have you any 
alum ?”’—Yes.”’ ‘Bring it, andsome common salt.”” They 
were produced. My friend pulverized them, mixed them in 
equal quantities, then wet a small piece of cotton, causing 
the powder to adhere, and then placed it in my hollow and 
aching tooth. ‘ There,”’ said he, “if that does not cure you, 
I will forfeit my head. You may tell this to everyone, and 
— it everywhere. The remedy is infallible.’ It was as 

e predicted. On the introduction of the mixed alum and 
salt, I experienced a sensation of coldness, and with it—the 
alum and salt—I cured the torment of the tuothache. 


—~—— 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Tue PantEcrarn.—A new system of telegraph has been 
submitted to the Emperor Napoleon, to which its inventor, 
M. Caselli, has «ven the name of “‘ pantegraph.”’ This tele- 
graph has bees «'ready worked at Florence and Leghorn, It 
transmits autograph ap a ny and drawings with all the 

rfections and defects of the originals. An inhabitant of 

ghorn wrote four lines from Dante, and they appeared in 
the same handwriting at Florence. A portrait of the same 
,0et was ney at Leghorn, and it was reproduced at 
jorence, line for line, and shade for shade, A bill of ex- 
change was drawn in the same manner, and its authenticity 
admitted. 

ImporTANCE OF ANIMALOULES.—M., Pasteur, speaking of the 
wonderful power possessed by the minute plants, myco- 
derms, in promoting acetic fermentation, says, in conclusion, 
“If microscopic beings were to disappear from the ea 
the surface of the globe would be encumbered with dead 
organic matter. It is these who give to oxygen its consum- 
ing power. Without them life would become impossible, for 
death would be incomplete. After death, life ——— ina 
new form, and with new properties. The widely-spread 
germs of microscopic beings begin their evolutions, and by 
their aid oxygen is fixed in enormous masses in the or, 
substances which these beings have invaded, and, little by 
little, effects their perfect combustion.” 

Ve.ocity or Lieut.—An express train, travelling night 
and day, at an average & of forty miles an hour, would 
require abore three weeks to go round the earth. Light 
would perform the same ner in the interval between the 
puffs of the engine attached to the train. If the sun ceased 
to shine, we should nevertheless see it for seven or eight 
minutes after that event; because it would take that time 
for the last wave of light to reach this globe, on account of 
the immense distance between the sun and the earth; but 
if the nearest fixed stars were blotted out, we should see the 
light they had emitted for five years after they had ceased to 
shine. The actual speed of a wave of light is 192,000 miles 
per second, 

—_@-———_ 


GOLDEN TREASURY 


Maxe other men’s shipwrecks thy sea-marks. 

Wate thou livest, keep a good tongue in thy head. 

Ws derive this good from the of women—it cures 
ealousy. 

’ A xovine heart encloses within itself an unfailing and 
eternal Eden. ; 

A court without ladies is a year without spring—a spring 
without flowers. : p 

A MAN too busy to take care of his health is a mechanic 
too busy to take care of his tools. f 

Sirgncx—a thing which it is often difficult to keep, in exact 
proportion as it is dangerous not to keep it. ’ 

Ovr incomes are like our shoes—if too small, they will gall 
and pinch us, but if too large, they will cause us to stumble 
and to trip. 

Hs that is choice of his time will also be choice of his com- 

ny, and choice of his actions. Idleness is the burial of a 

iving man. 

Tux perfume of a thousand roses soon dies, but the pain 
caused by one of their thorns remains long after : a saddened 
remembrance in the midst of mirth is like that thorn among 
the roses. 

Says Goethe, “How can a man know himself? Through 
contemplation never, but rather through action, Endeavour 
to do thy duty, and thou wilt know thy capacity, But what 
is thy duty? The exigencies of the day.” 








“TWICE A WEEK” 


In No. 2, to be published on Saturday, May 10, will com- 
mence a Romance of Startling Domestic Interest, Illustrated, 
entitled— 

GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 
BY MRS. GORDON SMYTHIES. 
Author of “Our Mary,” ‘‘The Girl we left Behind us,” &c. 


To be continued in every No. until Completed. 





Published every Wednesday and Saturday, at the Off 
122, Fleet Street, London. Sold by all Booksellers and 
Newsvendors. 


PRICE ONE HALFPENNY. 
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